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CATAWBA RELIGIOUS BELIEFS, MORTUARY CUSTOMS, 
AND DANCES 


FRANK G. SPECK 
University of Pennsylvania 
I. SUPERNATURAL AND RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


NTIL about 1850 we may picture the Catawba as retaining 
some of the form and content of their original beliefs and 
rituals. Until this period the Indian New Town on Catawba 
River was the center of settlement. Then came the period of 
dispossession. The twenty-five mile square tract went into the 
hands of whites and the Catawba went into social and economic 
exile, dispersed through the counties adjoining the great river 
which gave them name and character. The dispersion of the 
Indian families among the rural communities of South Carolina 
may be estimated to have lasted for about a generation. An 
inevitable result was to prevent the ancient spiritualistic legacy 
from being handed down through teaching, practice or imitation. 
During this era of vagrancy we learn that something, at least, 
of the pride and spirit of the Nation was kept alive by a few of 
the more conservative-minded men and women. Among them 
one hears the names of old John Taylor, Billy George, Tom 
Stevens and John Scott, all chiefs at various times, and of 
women, Nancy Harris, Martha George and others. The poignant 
memories of poverty and plague seem to have left deeper im- 
pressions upon the children of the dispersion era than the narra- 
tives and rituals of the past. Whatever of tradition and practice 
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survived the deflation was the result of accident rather than 
intention. The conservative influences which had built up the 
Nation did not survive the collapse of this wretched period. 
What information concerning the old religious culture which 
has been possible to harvest since then exhibits the amorphic 
quality which distinguishes the subject matter treated in the 
present report.’ 

Accordingly we must realize that only within the memory of 
individuals of over fifty years of age who were living in the 
tribe as late as 1915, had there been sources of contact with the 
past to perpetuate native religious teachings. No constructive 
influences on the part of the elders upheld the traditions or 
performances of native ceremonies. The situation is the 
opposite among the neighboring Cherokee of North Carolina. 
We may now learn of Catawba beliefs only through shattered 
traditions coming to light through the analysis of terms in the 
language denoting religious attributes, and in a few instances 
by quoting current opinions of informants regarding the real 
and the unreal universe. Such notions are found to be a curious 
blending of Christian teachings with legends of creation and of 


1 Acknowledgment is given to the Committee of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Faculty Research Fund for partial support of the field work 
resulting in this report in 1937-38 (Grant 342). The Council of Learned 
Societies provided means for the earlier activities in the Catawba field 
between 1920 and 1931. 

For an introduction to the linguistic and cultural status of the Catawba 
Indians, see James Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the East, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bull. 22, 1895; F. G. Speck, Siowan Tribes of the Carolinas as 
known from Catawba, Tutelo and Documentary Sources, American 
Anthropologist, 1935, 37:201-25; article Catawba, Handbook of American 
Indians, i, 213-216. 

The symbols representing sounds are as follows. They reproduce the 
method of recording used in F. G. Speck, Catawba Texts, N. Y., 1934, p. 
xvi, chiefly to make the two series of data uniform for ethnologists without 
the refinement of system which will undoubtedly be proposed later by 
Dr. Swadesh. 7, a weak anterior palatal trill, similar to Spanish r, the con- 
tact period not being distinguishable; ’ , (raised comma) glottal stop; 
a (inverted e), short obscure open vowel; a (alpha), short, open, similar 
to English wu in sun; a, ¢, ete. nazalized vowels. Other symbols do not 
need definition, as they follow the usage generally accepted in American 
recording. 
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supernatural forces handed down without explanation by story- 
tellers who had lost their intimacy with native doctrines with- 
out having acquired on the other hand authorized instruction 
in Christianity. As will be explained in another section of this 
paper we learn with some surprise that not until the last half 
of the 19th century did the conditions of the Catawba attract 
sympathetic attention from missionary workers. When prosely- 
tation did come it struck home with vigor. And then when it 
came, it came from the Mormons. The missionary elders saw 
in the impoverished economic conditions of the tribe a frus- 
trated mental state offering them a worthy objective for 
their efforts. 

It is essential to the understanding of the material offered 
here that something be known of the circumstances from which 
has developed a fusion of Christian and native elements in the 
later historic Catawba religious complex. The notes recorded 
will require constant thought with a view to evaluation of rela- 
tionship with Mormon sources of influence. To separate native 
elements from those of alien origin would be exceedingly venture- 
some at this time; a task that neither the author nor the collabor- 
ators are capable of concluding. For example, could anything 
better illustrate the ungoverned situation in respect to influences 
in religion than the instance which permitted the poor Catawba 
of the 19th century to imagine that Christmas Day was cele- 
brated by Christians to honor the birth of the ‘‘Sun’’. As we 
shall see, the day is known as ‘‘Sun’s birth(day)’’. Should this 
be cited as evidence of original Catawba sun worship, which 
might indeed seem reasonable enough as a development of belief 
in the Southeast? Or is it one of those flagrant misconceptions 


2L. H. Scaife, (History and Condition of the Catawba Indians, Phila- 
delphia, 1896) gives the date 1884 for the conversion of the band to the 
creed of the Latter Day Saints. Mrs. Owl relates her childhood experiences 
some seventy years ago when some of the tribe began to take interest in 
the matter of church attendance and possible conversion: 

“When I was young, there was a white man preacher a mile (from 
my home). Then the Indian people would go to church. And the 
white man did not like it, it is said. After a while the white man 
(preacher) was taken mortally sick. Then he said to the other people: 
‘Let it be told never again to put these Indian people out (of church) 
like I tried to do. It is not good.’” 
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arising out of laxity of instruction, of which so many teachers 
are guilty through lack of familiarity with native idioms? 


THE MORMON ADVENT 


Unique, so far as available information goes, in the history 
of evangelical mission labors among Indians of North America 
is the case of the Catawba. As a tribe, almost in entirety, they 
adopted Mormonism. After foundering for presumably several 
generations following the abandonment of ancestral forms of 
religious teachings and rites, they remained untouched as a 
group by any of the numerous denominational proselyting 
agencies that were elsewhere so active among Indian tribes 
directed toward their conversion to Christianity. Only in the 
last quarter of the past century did a definite move occur to 
lead them to embrace a creed. A chance encounter with Mormon 
elders in the environs of Rockhill, South Carolina, the nearest 
large town at the time at which the Indians traded, opened the 
way. The assimilation of native beliefs into the doctrines of the 
Latter Day Saints began apace and proceeded so rapidly that 
by the time ethnological research was begun, the blending of 
conceptions had gone so far as to baffle the ready separation of 
the native elements from later teachings in a manner satisfactory 
to the demands of method. The older Catawba now living have 
developed a habit of rationalizing the recent teachings with those 
of their unbaptized parents. Henceforth the handling of data 
which may be forthcoming will become more and more perplex- 
ing. In the preparation of this report I have made use of the 
material secured and summarized by Mr. Claude E. Schaeffer, 
University of Pennsylvania, who during several sessions of field 
work with me at Catawba, devoted himself to the task of investi- 
gating and delineating the elements of Mormon origin now woven 
into the Catawba religious complex, so far as was possible for a 
non-adherent to the creed. An acculturation study here would 
prove fruitful. So much for the presentation of a situation to 
be understood in the course of the outline of Catawba religious 
traits to follow in this report. 

Of the nature of those first contacts in the ’80s between the 
wandering Mormon elders looking for opportunity to win be- 
lievers to their creed and the dispossessed Indians looking for a 
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word of brotherly affection from a tolerant and sympathetic 
friend, we can learn almost nothing. The Catawba were, how- 
ever, chafing under social oppression and suffering remorse for 
independence lost through ignorance and misplaced trust in the 
heart of a territory they claimed as their own. They were 
sampling in full the scorn of small-community rural whites 
toward people of color, the deceits of land transactions, the 
hypocrisies of the conventional pulpit. The itinerant Mormons 
were enduring the persecution of the martyrs in a stranger’s 
land—mobbed and beaten in towns adjacent to the reservation, 
refused the liberty of securing food and shelter, forbidden to 
hold meetings or to preach—so the Catawba version of events 
goes. But they persisted by covert methods. Both parties of 
the oppressed harbored resentment against the same sources of 
misery. One could confidently anticipate the results, inevitable 
when the harried elders found friends among the outcast Indians. 
The Mormons call it destiny, the Indians e¢all it retribution for 
the infliction of evils upon the undeserving. The whole Catawba 
group, we are told, was ready to embrace the Mormon faith since 
it taught them that they were prodigal Israelites, ready to fulfill 
the prophesies of Moroni through Joseph Smith. The event of 
a mass conversion of the tribe to the Mormon church is, I am 
assured, one unequalled in the history of Indian missions. The 
prostrate remnant of a Siouan-speaking nation, amid plaudits 
and rejoicings from the authorities in Utah, entered the fold of 
Christians—not as Roman Catholics, Anglican Baptists, Method- 
ists, or members of the Society of Friends, but as Latter Day 
Saints. Henceforth the desolate little Catawba Nation became 
a haven for Mormon evangelists, now no longer itinerants in the 
back country but missionaries with a definite goal. ~- 

The first Catawba converts to Mormonism, Robert Harris, 
Pinckney Head, John Saunders and Jim Harris, were men of 
outstanding influence and authority in the Nation. Except for 
two or three families, the example set by these native leaders was 
quickly followed by the remainder of the Catawba, there being 
on the reservation at the time, approximately a hundred souls 
in all. Among those who left the Nation was Susan (Harris) 
Owl, previously mentioned, who indignantly removed to the 
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‘Eastern Cherokee and married one Samson Owl. The process of 
religious cross-fertilization began at once for those who remained 
on the reservation in South Carolina. But the religious back- 
ground of Mrs. Owl stood aloof from the new influences. She 
became a Baptist and socially disowned her people in South 
Carolina. My first contact with Catawba ethnology was through 
her as medium in 1913. About ten years later I began the 
collection of data from Margaret Brown who had never lived 
off the reservation. Thus two angles of insight were possible 
to record ana compare, a fortunate circumstance for the work. 
To differentiate earlier and more likely native concepts and 
croyances pertaining to the universe of man and nature there- 
fore presents difficulties of another sort in Mrs. Owl’s case as 
compared with data recorded from those continuously living 
upon the reservation since the Mormon conversion. Mrs. Owl 
(deceased 1934?) was, I believe, a less contaminated source for 
investigation of certain phases of native deistic beliefs. Ac- 
cordingly in the ensuing pages of recorded observations I have 
indicated her as the specific source for some of them. For those 
facts in which all sources concur no identification is given. If 
Margaret Brown (deceased 1922) was sole sponsor the same 
is noted when important. The material recorded from the two 
remaining speakers of the Catawba language, Sally (Brown) 
Gordon and Chief Sam Blue, children of Margaret Brown and 
both still living (1939), naturally follows the pattern of their 
mother Margaret, and is susceptible of reflecting unconsciously 
sundry elements of Mormon teaching. We may note, however, 
that both they and their mother Margaret never learned to read 
or write, so whatever recent religious discipline they have ex- 
perienced has been loose and, through irregular oral teaching 
without catechizing, imperfectly and personally assimilated. 


BELIEFS CONCERNING SUPERNATURAL AGENCIES 


Amid the wreckage of religious tradition we have preserved 
at least several deity names to throw light upon native concepts. 
To what extent we may regard them as part of Christian teach- 
ing, or rather adaptation, remains to be concluded by someone 
with a theory to prove. The ensuing summary of religious 
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terms was made from information given by all three of the 
older Catawba-speaking informants (Mrs. Owl, Margaret and 
Sally Brown). 

Wa'ri-we, ‘‘One who never dies’’, ‘‘ Everlasting One’’, is the 
equivalent of the supreme deity. This name designates the God 
of Christian teaching. Chief Sam Blue asserted that his mother, 
Margaret Brown, had told him that the Indians originally be- 
lieved in the Supreme Being and that they ‘‘worshipped him in 
open places in the woods.”’ 

Another name of a deity was given by the Browns, namely 
ye wiko’dja (ye makg’dja), ‘‘Man of Power.’’ Margaret thought 
that it might be another title for the Almighty, yet we find her 
tradition of the four heavens mentioning these names in separate 
associations. The matter cannot be straightened out now so the 
entries will have to go down as they were recorded. 

Yaksabe’’, ‘‘Son (?) Ancient, Permanent,’’ is the designation 
for Christ. And Christmas we learn is nyti- bo'he’, ‘‘Sun 
[sic!] birth’’, as though the Son of God were indeed the lumin- 
ary. I have previously mentioned this confusion of concepts 
in the Catawba version of Christian theology. 

Ye yagara’’ howe, ‘‘ Road cross like’’ (or ygmpi yagara’’ howe) 
and yap yagara’’ howe, ‘‘ Wood cross like,’’ denote the Christian 
cross. In the first term the construction implies the choice of 
life’s course, the ‘‘cross roads’’, as though conversion and good 
living or rejection and evil life were the intended symbols. 

Y¢ karj’ piktv-ha’re, ‘‘Persons good flying’’, designates angels, 
which one may suspect to be Catawba equivalents for the ideas 
they derived from Christians, or at least from sacred pictures. 
These beings, we are told, carry out the will of Wu’ri-we. 

Never at all thoroughly catechized, the Catawba seem to have 
derived garbled notions of Christian theology from the vernacu- 
lar of the Carolinian backwoodsmen, and being illiterate, even 
from religious pictures coming into their hands as bric-a-brac. 
Margaret Brown and her family could boast knowledge of theo- 
logy only in the terms given above, the wreckage of Christian 
and pagan theology. 

The widespread American belief that the Milky Way is the 
path over which souls journey on their way to reach the realms 
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of destiny is also shared by the Catawba. Their tradition is, 
however, of the southern type in ascribing different goals to the 
ramifications of the starry path. The short spur or fork directed 
downward in the spirit lane, which seems to have escaped at- 
tention among the Algonkian of the north if such comparison 
is here worth noting, has in the south a special significance as 
we shall see. 

The Milky Way entire is called yataro’hare, ‘‘road big’’. The 
short spur referred to is designated as yg tykare hj-ba'ri-ku'tcare, 
‘*road little to heaven going’’, this being the ‘‘short and narrow 
path’’ indeed leading: to the Heaven of the good. The wide 
streak leads to the place of punishment. And for these places 
we have some doctrinal opinions. Heaven bears the name 
hi-ba'ri-metu’’, ‘‘opening-up where’’, being as near an equivalent 
as can be worked out, though nothing definite can be mentioned 
as to details. The next testimony, however, referring to soul 
destinies offers a suspicion of Mormon teachings.* Yet the idea 
of a series of levels in the firmament is general among’many of the 
eastern and southern tribes; seven in Cherokee, twelve in Dela- 
ware. And the Mormon cosmogony may be a parallel clothing 
an old Catawba construction. Margaret Brown and her chil- 
dren believed in the four heavens in vertical succession. The 
better the life on earth the higher the heaven reached by the 
soul of the individual. They are as follows: 


yak sabe’ he’’, ‘‘Christ’s (Heaven)’’, the first or lowest ; 

ye mako'ndye he’’, ‘‘Man of Power (Heaven) ’’, the second; 

wa'ri-we he’’, ‘‘God’s (Heaven)’’, the next or third; 

hi-ba'rimetu’’, ‘‘ Where it opens up’’, the highest Heaven. 

A gleam of aboriginal belief is, however, furnished in the 

examination of Catawba terms for ‘‘soul’’, and synonyms. Soul 
is covered by the term hj-da’’, which also denotes a person’s 
‘*shadow,’’ da’ being the stem. It refers likewise to the ‘‘spirit’’ 
or a person in a wide range of sense as the following literal 
translations of terms will show: 


3 The code of Latter Day Saints indicates belief in three graded Heavens, 
first the Telestial or Star Heaven, second the Terrestrial or Earth Heaven, 
third the Celestial or Highest. Reference to the three “glories” or 
heavens (telestial, terrestrial, celestial) may be found in C. W. Penrose, 
The Mormon Doctrine, Salt Lake City, 1882, 56-57. 
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ye pada’’, person’s footprint, shadow ; 

ye pzhi-da’’, ditto; 

hi-da’ he’, glass; 

hj-da’’, picture, or spirit of a thing; 

suks¢’’ hi-da’’ ya’ne, do you see the winder (shadow) of the 
old house? ; 

ye (pa)hi-da’’ty’hare, doll, ‘‘person’s likeness small.’’ 


Attention comes next to current traditions concerning the 
domain of evil, some of the road-signs on the Indian highway 
to civilization as preserved among recently living speakers of 
the language. 

Ye ware’tea, ‘‘person burns you,’’ or yg mba’re, ‘‘ person 
evil,’’ is the arch-demon, the Devil. Mrs. Owl who was a most 
devout Baptist, persistently refused to divulge this name saying 
that it should be forgotten and ‘‘never mentioned in the world’’. 
Margaret Brown and her children, however, had no such scruples. 
She dictated the following improvised sermon in 1920. 

“‘The Devil was asked by the Creator if he desired to possess 
the people. ‘Yes’, said he. He was once given, by the Creator, 
all the people he could carry. He put them in his ears, nose, and 
mouth and the Creator asked him if he wanted more. He could 
only say ‘m--m,’ his mouth was so full. He did not wish to let 
any escape. So that is what they tell children to break them of 
the habit of saying ‘m--m’ instead of ‘yes’. Ye mbara’ kr, 
‘man bad the.’ All the bad souls go to one place. There is 
a bottomless pit, filled with hot lead. Here the worst have to 
drink hot lead. Those not so bad do not go down so far and 
do not receive such torment. Wo’patki-ye tct’iteane kuru'khat- 
cw're, ‘lead big melted they must drink lots’. What a prospect!”’ 

No story of the crawfish (7s¢’) was known to the informants. 
Nevertheless a flood narrative was recalled by Margaret Brown. 

*‘On Culp’s island [about 6 miles below the reservation in 
Catawba:river| is some high land appearing as though cut out 
on the sides. That is where the people went for safety one time 
when a tlood came that covered the land and the corn fields. 
When the rising water ceased they sent out a dove and in time 
he brought back a green leaf. They sent him off again to seek 
land and he came back with corn. Then they decided to leave 
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and find the place where it grew, and left the island for the 
mainland again.”’ 

As for other random notes on religious beliefs, which is all that 
can be hoped for at this late time, we have the following notes. 

The sun is ny'ti-’, and the moon witca’wa ny'tr’, ‘‘night sun’’. 
Questioning the Browns and Mrs. Owl failed to bring out any 
tradition that might be construed as a vestige of formalized sun 
worship. Whatever her testimony may be worth, Margaret 
Brown thought that the sun was female and the moon male. 
So she said she had heard. 

As for stars we have the word wapi'tnu. Yet of star-lore 
nothing is passed down in Catawba tradition beyond the follow- 
ing tale of the comet, wapi’tnu tusasa’’, ‘‘star-tailed’’. Its 
appearance is a sign of impending misfortune, in particular, war. 
The awe of seeing one shortly before the Civil War is still 
strongly remembered among the oldest, and I have recorded the 
note in a previous paper.* 

The comet is, moreover, personified as U’gnt-, a mythical hero 
appearing in a tale which seems to be a variant of the widspread 
Siouan tale of the descent from the sky. The narrative accounts 
for the division of the people into two divisions, one inhabiting 
the earth, the other being left in the sky after an accident which 
prevents them from getting down. In the Catawba instance it 
is the breaking of the rope by which U’gni- is descending.’ This 
instance of the sky rope motive is perhaps one of the most con- 
spicuous correspondences between the Catawba ahd the far-flung 
Siouan groups. 

The earthquake is called mo’na tci-na‘tew’re, ‘‘earth shaking’’. 
No further information was obtainable. Thunder, ti’ri-ri’ 
hateu’re, ‘‘tirirt great’’, is only remembered by Mrs. Brown to 
be caused by a man-like being who ‘‘rolls’’ the thunder and 
eauses haya’k haya’k hateu’re, ‘‘lightning’’ or ‘‘hayak hayak 
the great’’. Both terms are onomatopoetic. 

The aurora, called wi:tea’'wa sakg’hare, night red’’, was 
declared to be an omen of impending disaster. An astonishingly 


4+F. G. Speck, Some Catawba Texts and Folk-Lore, Jour. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, 1913, 26:330. 


5 F. G. Speck, Catawba Texts, New York, 1934, 2, 4. 
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bright and beautiful red aurora appeared in view from the 
reservation at six o’clock on the evening of January 25th, 1938. 
It was a smudge of light red on the upper horizon with broken 
bars of the same color above. Attention was called to the 
phenomenon by a little girl entering the room where I was 
engaged with Sam Blue, saying, ‘‘Grandpa come out and see 
what is the red light in the sky. It must be a fire somewhere’’. 
From the dooryard we held the impressive display above and 
the chief recalled hearing the old people comment upon its 
meaning. He said that he had never previously seen an aurora. 

The rainbow is yg weyq’’, ‘‘dead people’s road’’. No further 
comment was made upon this phenomenon beyond what may be 
inferred from its name (Catawba Texts and Folk-Lore, p. 330). 

Dwarfs dwelling in the forest and about ancient settlements, 
ye surve’’ (Mrs. Owl) ‘‘people wild’’, (y¢’ ha sw’ri, also ye 
nosu re, Mrs. Brown). As a text tells us, there is a race of small, 
numerous people, about one foot tall, inhabiting the forest be- 
neath the ground from which they emerge by holes. They eat 
acorns, tree roots and especially mushrooms. Stink-turtles and 
tadpoles they also eat. Sometimes they carry off children, as we 
shall see. They cry in the woods and make other peculiar noises. 
They also shoot with arrows at people, who sicken and die should 
they be hit. The person hit, however, does not feel it. To hear 
the trees popping in the silence of the woods is also a sign that 
the dwarfs are shooting at them. 

There are several anecdotes describing the pranks of the ‘‘ wild 
people’’. One narrates how an old woman was taken by them 
and tied to a pine-tree and her hair braided. They are also 
accused of entering the barns and braiding horses’ manes and 
tails. Children who slept badly and fretted at night were believed 
to be bothered by the ‘‘wild people’’. Nightmares are also be- 
lieved to be caused by them. One way to secure immunity from 
them is to rub tobacco on the head and shoulders. 

Another tells how Margaret Brown’s brother was stolen by 
them and taken to a pond where he was placed sitting upon a 
big stump. Then they sucked blood from his arm. It was their 
intention to initiate him into the secrets of doctoring the sick. 
When his relatives found him they waded in the pond and 
rescued him, but he nearly died from the experience. 
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Their tracks are sometimes seen along the muddy shores of 
the creeks. The dwarfs are sometimes heard crying but can- 
not be seen. Not so long ago Eliza Cantey heard the erying 
of a child in the woods and ran away from the sound, frightened. 
Ben Harris also heard one erying in his house but he could not 
find anyone. 

To secure immunity from the dwarfs Mrs. Brown would pray, 
saying ‘‘wi-para’ tina’ ye duga're,’’ ‘‘Don’t bother me 
fairies any more.’’ 

Other monsters and demons known to Margaret Brown are 
as follows: 


ye na’mkade, ‘* man tall’’, a giant living in the woods who 
killed and ate the people. Nothing more is mentioned about him. 

wt'ya ha’mg’’, ‘‘snake coming in water’’, a monster snake 
believed to be about twenty feet in length and one foot in 
diameter of body that once lived in Catawba river (near a rock 
in a field now owned by a Mr. Barber). It would appear to an 
observer and stand him up against a tree then suck blood from 
his neck. It had two tongues. They say that when it swam it 
caused waves like billows in the wind. It was finally killed by 
a man who was spearing fish. When the serpent drove him 
on the rock he speared it. 

In regard to the origin of characteristics of various animals 
we have enough testimony in Catawba tales to vouch for a native 
belief that the animals acquired their peculiarities of form and 
color in many cases by their own idiosyncrasies of behavior in 
mythical times. The following references to tales will serve to 
bring out some of them. 

The opossum’s tail is bare because once the snail trimmed the 
hair off while he slept in a tree. He also slobbers and grins 
now as he did when he outwitted the wolf. In another episode 
of the tale the wolf turns wild after being scared by partridges. 
The yellow-shafted flicker derived his white rump and white 
underwings from once- having carried a pack in a white sheet 
on his back and also beneath his wings. Another woodpecker, 
probably the pileated, acquired his red ear spots through re- 
ceiving a present of ear ornaments from a woman who gave 
them to him for restoring her lost child to her. The whip-poor- 
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will has a hat, the lady’s slipper. The frog is an inhabitant 
of the water because he jumped into it in a fit of shame after 
filing in a mission. The hop-toad lays eggs which turn into 
tadpoles which then turn into bull-frogs. 

If there is any one animal playing a more prominent part as 
trickster than another, it would be the opossum in Catawba 
tales. This remark, however, is more by contrast with the tales 
of the Creeks and Cherokee where the rabbit is conspicuous. 

There is, in short, no evidence of belief in a single transformer 
or culture-hero in the Catawba material that exists. 

Of the couvade, so well recognized among other southern tribes, 
there is little recollection at Catawba. I have only the short 
remnant of the custom to note in the story of old Dave Harris. 
When one of his children was born he asked the doctor if it 
would hurt the child if he ate cabbage. And at the same time 
his tooth had a bad ulcer. He asked if it would hurt the child 
if he had it pulled. Evidently he had been taught in his early 
life that there existed a sympathetic relationship between the 
father and a newly born infant, and that is all. 


PRAYERS 


There are also a few examples of prayers. They were taken 
down at dictation in text from Margaret Brown and her daughter. 
Supplication seems to be addressed directly to Wa’ri-we, the 
supreme deity. She explained that her prayers had come to.her 
from the old people couched in their own thoughts and words, 
that they were not taught them by white people. I pass this 
estimate on without comment—who knows more than she? 

Prayer to avert a wind storm. ‘‘Big wind coming! Pray 
for the wind to break up! Wa’ri-we may watch over us! ’’ 

Prayer for night’s rest. ‘‘Lie down this night. Till daylight 
lie down and may we see another good daybreak.’’ 


DIVINATORY PRACTICES 


It does not seem to be a characteristic of religious ritual in 
the southeast for divination to assume any particular prominence, 
or to play a formal part in group or individual ceremonies, ex- 
cept in Cherokee. Questioning on my part among informants of 
the various tribes in recent years of field work in southeastern 
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ethnology might be taken for granted in view of the experience 
among northern Algonkian peoples (where mantic practices are 
preeminent). This has kept the topic of divination con- 
stantly and emphatically before my attention as an important 
trait in the religious complex. The instances of Catawba 
divination recorded represent what has been brought to attention 
in the surviving lore of the tribe spontaneously. I do not recall 
that any of the methods of divination presented here were elicited 
from the four Catawba-speaking informants through pointed 
inquiry. I regard this as worthy of mention since it indicates 
that divination be classed here as an informal rather than a con- 
sciously formal element of religious performance. 

In treating the subject of Catawba curative practices and 
medicines in a paper published several years ago ® the resort to 
divination in some forms of treatment was casually implied in 
reference to the manner in which the practitioner blows his 
breath into the herbal infusion through a cane tube causing the 
water to bubble and ripple. In the movement of the water 
surface there is something revelational in the degree and manner 
of its disturbance. Strong movement is a good omen of success 
of the treatment. There is, however, no direct evidence of a 
divinatory purpose in the blowing into medicine. The blowing, 
we are to gather, is to strengthen and imbue the draught with 
the doctor’s power—a divinatory motive being only distant in 
its purpose. 

Divination by means of serying into a vessel of water 
(leeanomancy ) to learn what lies beyond vision constitutes a part 
of the series of post-mortem observances to be described in an 
ensuing section of this paper dealing with death and burial. A 
vessel of water was placed near the head of the deceased. On 
the third day after demise at the time of day or night when 
death took place the surface of the water was watched by the 
relatives to see if ripples appeared upon it. If they did it was 
accepted as a sign that the soul of the deceased had departed 
to the regions beyond, satisfactorily to the hopes of the bereaved. 


6 F. G. Speck, Catawba Medicines and Curative Practices, Publications 
of the Philadelphia Anthropological Society, 1937, 1:183. 
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Divination through interpretation of the movements of clouds 
of smoke rising from the ‘‘council pipe’’ passed around during 
the sessions of the tribal governing body is described in my 
rendering of the words of Chief Sam Blue (1938) when dis- 
cussing the procedures of chief and council as he had heard of 
them from his predecessors in office. ‘‘The chief smokes the pipe, 
blowing clouds of smoke up into the air (from his mouth). Then 
he passes the pipe to the assistant chief sitting on his left side, 
thence it is passed from hand to hand around in the same diree- 
tion to the councilmen in turn. If a big cloud of smoke forms 
in a single mass and hovers above them it is a sign that they 
come together in unity of mind and harmony of spirit to discuss 
the affairs before them. If the smoke separates into clots and 
does not combine into a mass it signifies that they are not in 
unison of thought.’’ The belief partakes of the nature of test- 
divination, for it was added that when they smoked over a 
question under consideration not openly debated or concluded, 
the action of the smoke would foretell the outcome of their 
decision as respects their harmony or disunity of opinion. 

The following notation of indistinct pyromancy was told by 
several informants on the reservation, as a casual practice used 
by individuals for personal affairs. It forms part of the means 
of counteracting the effects of witcheraft. ‘‘Spit on a burning 
log of wood in the fire (hearth-fire as indicated), at the same 
time naming a person whose identity it is desired to reveal as 
involved in some question of deed. If the log ‘takes the notion’ 
and rolls down on the hearth or on the embers at the utterance 
of the name, that person is the one concerned. JIstcu’hade, 
spit on it!’’ I understood that this practice could be employed 
to reveal answers to questions concerning the identity of objects 
as well as of persons, and I had occasion to witness it in a trivial 
connection—gossip, as might be expected. It might be stretched 
into use of ‘‘yes or no’’ divinatory purposes. 


TABOOS AND RESTRAINTS 


It should not be a surprise to learn that the Catawba shared 
with other tribes of the east and elsewhere the custom of restrain- 
ing boys, engaging for the first time in hunting, from consuming 
the first game they killed ; to wit, ‘‘ A boy, when he killed his first 
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animal of any sort, fish, birds or beasts, would not eat any of it 
himself. But he would be told to give it away to the neigh- 
bors.’” (Sam Blue). 

‘Don’t kill a snake in the house or yard. Chase him off 
your grounds, then kill him. Cut off his head and bury or 
burn it.’’ Old Martha Harris told Sally Brown to do this when 
she was a young girl but Sally cannot remember now why she 
was told to follow these rules. Sam Blue associated the snake 
with enemies in transformation. His belief is that the rules 
about killing them are based upon an idea of protection. ‘‘The 
first snake you see in the spring, kill him and conquer your 
enemies. So when a snake crawls into your yard you kill him 
to get rid of an enemy after you have driven him away from 
your place.’’ Note the reference to decapitation of the snake- 
enemy in Sally Brown’s remark and the disposition of the 
trophy by burying or burning—recollections possibly of former 
treatment of human enemies. 

In the nature of a taboo against profanation of the navel 
string and afterbirth of the newly-born, to prevent retroactive 
evil influence, these parts are immediately burned up in the fire. 

Others of a general nature are directed against burning 
sassafras wood, building fire and making smoke before the new 
moon, and cooking deer and turkey meat together. (Catawba 
Texts, 45-46.) 

The taboos pertaining to conduct after a death are given in 
the section on Burial Customs to follow. 


PURIFICATION BY WATER 


The Catawba shared in the widespread Southeastern belief 
that immersion in water was a requirement for purification on 
the part of the victim of disease as well as of the doctor. The 
Catawba practice, although long fallen into disuse, is discussed 
so far as tribal tradition warrants it, in Catawba Medicines and 
Curative Practises (186-87). 


WITCHCRAFT NOTES 


Catawba tradition of witchcraft seems to center largely about 
the actions of persons in the guise of owls. In the collection 
of texts there are several narrations of evil perpetrators in the 
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form of owls coming to the house to gather information and 
leave spells. The sereech owl, hwhu, is a sign of impending mis- 
fortune through the presence of a witch. ‘‘To cause it to leave, 
put a piece of iron into the fire.’’ 

Sometimes they are so afraid of the witch that they do not 
wish to offend it. ‘‘An owl once went into a house toward the 
fire and covered itself with ashes. A man there was about to 
kill it with a stick. But a woman said not to hit it. She opened 
the door allowing the bird to escape. She knew it was a witch 
and did not harm it for fear of vengeance.’’ One of Margaret 
Brown’s tales. 

SACRIFICE 


Disregard of human life in the zeal of accomplishing results 
by giving satisfaction to spiritual beings of a deistic order as 
well as to human souls, is sufficiently marked in the early ac- 
counts of the region to be listed as an element of religious culture 
in the extreme Southeast. The Catawba and their affiliates in 
the several districts which they inhabited appear in some narra- 
tives which record such action, now as the victims now as per- 
petrators of sacrificial ritualism. John Lederer wrote as follows 
concerning the Wateree, who, he states, ‘‘ differ in government 
from all the other Indians of these parts; for they are slaves 
rather than subjects to their King.’’ Here Lederer was shocked 
by the order of the King that three young men should go forth 
to ‘‘kill and scalp as many young women of their enemies as 
they could light on, to serve his Son, then newly dead, in the 
other world.’’* 

In another passage from Lederer we learn of human sacrifice 
in the immediate region in which the Catawba were victims 
rather then perpetrators of the practice. The Oustack Indians 
seated on the opposite side of the alleged lake discovered by 
Lederer and marked Lake of Ushery, were a cruel people prey- 
ing upon people ‘‘whom they either steal, or foree away from 
the Usheryes in Periagois, to sacrifice to their Idols.’’ * 


7 John Lederer, Discoveries, etc., London, 1672, 19. 

8 Lederer, op. cit., 32. The word periagois used here is evidently a form 
of peragua, perogue and variants denoting a wooden dug-out canoe. Its 
use has been widely disseminated in the vernacular of the mixed Indians 
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SUN AND MOON SYMBOLISM 


Allusion has been made in several places previously to beliefs 
concerning the sun and moon (supra, pp. 23, 30). I verified 
upon several occasions the idea current among the living speak- 
ers of the language that the sun was female and the moon male. 
The term ny’ti-’, however, denotes either of the luminaries, the 
moon being distinguished by the modification, ‘‘night sun’’ 
(see supra, p. 30). A similar ambiguity of meaning in the 
term for the luminary prevails in other languages of the Eastern 
Woodlands. Viewing all the resources of information available 
from the southeastern Siouan tribes, Swanton finds the symbols 
of sun worship among these specific peoples insufficient to include 
them in the list of sun worshippers (Natchez, Yuchi). Never- 
theless there is enough evidence to indicate that the luminaries 
held a high place in southeastern Siouan cosmology. Recently 
obtained material from the Tutelo among the Six Nations 
(Ontario) confirms such an opinion. It would, in my judgment 
at least, be plausible to accord the ‘‘sun-moon’’ a position in 
southeastern Siouan belief next in elevation to the supreme 
creative force as controller of the Universe and ruler of the 
elements; a position equivalent to that of supernatural forces 
of the four quarters in the mythologies of northern tribes of 
the eastern region (Iroquois and Algonkian). It seems deducible 
also that the solar-lunar beings received some forms of adoration 
as a source of life whose linked symbol, likewise venerated, was 


and whites and negroes from the Mississippi delta and basin eastward to 
the Carolina coast and even to the mid-Chesapeake region (Nanticoke 
descendants of Sussex Co., Delaware where it occurs also as a verb). It 
has interesting possibilities for semantic research. 

® The feminine classification of the sun was also shared by the Cherokee, 
Yuchi and Chitimacha (J. R. Swanton, Sun Worship in the Southeast, 
American Anthropologist, 30: 211-13. The Shawnee conceptualization of 
the supreme being and creator as being feminine, which occurs distinctly 
in practice and ritual of this important group, has been treated with 
exceptional fulness by Dr. C. F. Voegelin, in The Shawnee Female Diety, 
Yale University Publications in Anthropology, Number 10, New Haven, 
1936. In Shawnee belief the luminary associated with the creator 
(“Our Grandmother”) is the moon her “shadow” (Voegelin, op. cit., 4, 


6). The ascendancy of the female concept in southeastern cosmogony 
offers a worthy topic for deeper consideration. 
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fire—their antitheses being death and ashes. I conclude this 
paragraph regretfully. There is something still intangible be- 
hind the idea involved. 


THE SACRED CHARACTERISTICS OF FEATHERS 


A sentiment of sanctity also characterizes the native attitude 
toward feathers. Purification of the house-hearth and premises 
by sweeping with fans now made of the entire wings of such 
birds as turkeys, geese, herons and hawks, is an old practice still 
surviving in home economics both at Catawba and Cherokee.’° 

Of a more dignified and formal nature is the usage, prevailing 
both in the past and at present among Catawba chiefs, that a 
staff, to which several bunches of feathers are attached, be carried 
by a chief or his attendant as an emblem of peace. The feathers 
are those of a worthy bird; turkey in recent times, eagle form- 
erly. The present chief, Sam Blue, possesses a ‘‘standard of 
friendship and peace’’ of this form which he causes to be carried 
by a boy accompanying him upon oceasion of his visits to the 
state executives at Columbia and during public appearances as 
chief officer of his nation. A word picture drawn from the 
proceedings of a peace treaty between the Catawba and the 
Iroquois at Albany in 1751, conveys an idea of the sanctity of 
the feather standard as a pledge of amity."' A description of 
what transpired relates that the Catawba king and his chiefs 
approached the grand council singing a song of peace, their 
ensigns of colored feathers borne horizontally and not erect. 
Everyone present admired their descent, dignity and behavior 
as well as the solemn air of their song. A seat was prepared for 
them at the left hand of the Governor’s (General Clinton) com- 
pany. Then two singers with the two feathers continued their 
song, half fronting to the center of the old sachems, to whom 


10 The Cherokee of North Carolina continue the ritual of the feather 
emblem in a modified form in the Eagle Dance. The analogies with the 
ritual of the calumet are evident in the ceremony as treated in the study 
undertaken by Dr. Wm. E. Fenton whose manuscript I have had an 
opportunity to examine. 

11 Robert Mills, Statistics of South Carolina, ete., Charleston, 1826, 124. 
For the above reference I am indebted to Mr. Marmaduke Floyd of 
Savannah, Georgia. 
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they addressed it, pointing their feathers and shaking musical 
calabashes. 

The king of the Catawba then lighted the calumet of peace 
which was smoked by the chiefs present. When the Catawba 
singers ceased they fastened the feathers, calumets and cala- 
bashes to the tent pole. The king stood up and made his speech 
to the Six Nations and a belt of wampum was presented to them.” 


SNAKE SYMBOLISM 


In the summarization of Catawba religious fundamentals, 
fragmentary as they are in the forms transmitted to us at this 
late day, some passing mention may be made of the serpent 
symbol. In the southeast: generally the ‘‘snake cult’’ holds a 
prominent place in art and mythology as well as in ritual and 
belief. It was a symbol of latent evil force in manifold form. 
We may discern evidence, though feeble and meager, of a similar 
recognition of the hostile spirit and menace to human health 
and welfare in Catawba belief. To dream of the snake is a 
premonition of enemy influences. Snakes are sources of disease. 
The snake figure has been a decorative motive in the effigy forms 
placed upon the shoulders of pots, though no definite function 
is connected with the habit in the thought of living potters. And 
snakes are feared and avoided, and driven from the living 
premises, as harbingers of evil intention on the part of enemies, 
often enemies in disguise. A final instance of the survival of 
this traditional feeling is manifested in a specimen obtained only 
several years ago from Chief Sam Blue. It is a clay pipe with 
a stem of fig wood having a snake figure carved in low relief 
along its length. He had made and kept the pipe as a ‘‘council 
pipe’’ for use in friendly conference among men of authority. 
I questioned him concerning the snake figure upon an object 
which served a purpose the opposite of hostility. He explained 
the symbol as being one to denote the potential hostility of spirit 
among friends which on the occasion of peace and harmony is 
‘*put under’’ for the time,—the paradox illustrated as by graphic 


12 Mention of a reference to the Catawba sending wampum to the Peedee 
to invite the latter to come live with them is noted by Miss Regina 
Flannery, An Analysis of Coastal Algonquian Culture, (Catholic University 
of America, Anthropological Series, No. 7, 1939), 110. 
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art. To him the symbol on the peace pipe was not incongruous. 
Such connotations are Indian, and, we may add, Catawba in 
context. 


LACUNAE IN CATAWBA RELIGIOUS TRADITION 


Attempts were repeatedly made in the course of investigation 
to try among informants for the occurrence of characteristics 
known elsewhere in the southeastern area. Some of those which 
might be thought to have been remembered but which remained 
beyond recovery in the broken state of Catawba tradition, had 
they existed at all, are mentioned as follows: no past or present 
knowledge of menstrual seclusion of women, no puberty fast or 
vigil, no earth-diver myth, no particular ecouvade customs, no 
ceremonial scarification,’® no medicinal formulas or chants, no 
practice of crystal gazing, no intimations of belief in animal, fish 
or bird overlords as controlling agencies of their fate. Neither 
does memory or hearsay reveal knowledge of ceremonial dress 
or face painting. 

The traditional lore still retained in the memory of Catawba 
Indians of the present generation and their parents lacks the 
flavor of originality which it might be thought to retain, con- 
sidering the recency of contact with missionary forces and other 
agencies of Europeanization. A conclusion can, however, be 
drawn from these circumstances ; that in the loss of native patterns 
of social performance and religion, the Catawba of old may have 
had relatively little to lose, less evidently than the usual quantum 
of culture traits possessed by other southeastern tribes. The 
rich symbolical values, so readily evolved in the mentality of 
many American tribes, do not seem to be represented in Catawba 
thought, whatever we may judge the contributing factors to be. 
Had there been more in the Catawba cultural prime, more might 
have been expected to survive the collapse brought about through 
plague and civilization. An obliteration from tribal memory of 
such widespread cultural characteristics as the annual tribal- 
ceremony complex, ‘‘conjure-man’’ processes, curative formulas, 


13 Scarification among the Catawba was alluded to in Lawson’s time 
(1701); for a brief discussion see F. G. Speck, Catawba Medicines and 
Curative Practices, Twenty-fifth Anniversary Studies, Philadelphia Anthro- 
pological Society, 1937, 185. 
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guardian-spirit alliances, the use of negotiatory wampum, war 
rituals and the like, may in truth be thought of in explanation 
of their absence. Or, as I finally choose to regard it, the 
deficiencies of Catawba recent ethnology may indicate a per- 
sistence of former cultural poverty among this people when we 
compare with it the relatively rich form of life of the Cherokee, 
so abundantly surviving down to contemporary times in tribal 
memory as well as in practice. 


Il. DeatH AND BuriAL Customs 


For three days after a death in the house the name of the de- 
ceased should not be mentioned. The corn-crib should not be 
opened to take out corn from it for the same period,’* nor should 
ashes be cleaned out from the fire-place for the same length 
of time. 

The body of the deceased was left for three days in the bed 
where death took place. A bucket or a pot of water was also 
ieft at the head of the death bed for three days and watched by 
some of the relatives. On the third day at the instant corres- 
ponding to that when demise had taken place the action 
of the water was observed. If it was seen to quiver they 
know that the spirit was satisfied and had gone on to the 
first heaven; another instance of Catawba bowl and water 
divination (lecanomancy). Thereupon they buried the corpse 
in the floor of the house beneath where the person lay at the 
time of death. Some further discussion of this feature will 
shortly follow. 

With the body a quantity of ‘‘cold embers’’, or coals from the 
house fire which had been allowed to grow cold, was placed 
around the head of the body. The Catawba termed these j-’pa 
yatcu’ ya'mare, “‘fire-ashes sleeping,’’ an appropriate symbol of 
decease. The symbolism of life and fire, death and ashes, is 
carried out in these observances. 

It was customary for the women (generally not the relatives 
of the deceased) to dig the grave, called ya’ suk, ‘‘corpse house.’’ 


14 Mrs. Owl added that the Cherokee believed the corn would disappear 
from the crib if this rule was violated, but that they did not observe the 
rule about the ashes. 
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In later times (after 1855) the tribe has had a grave yard on 
the reservation, ya suk be’’, ‘‘corpse house eternal, immovable.”’ 
In the old Catawba settlement of New Town or Indian Town 
on the east side of the river a mile north of the present reservation 
a burial ground was located and in use until about 1855. We 
may regard the custom of floor burial to have been abandoned 
prior to this date. 

The name of a ‘‘dead person,”’ ye’ pawarit, could not be 
spoken for a year, according to Mrs. Owl. Billy Harris used 
to bite his tongue ‘‘so the dead would not come back and bother 
us.’’ No further explanation was forthcoming from Billy, who 
has been dead for some years, but his superstition had something 
to do with fostering deeper thought and avoiding mention of the 
dead as a measure of safeguarding health and welfare. 

The idea of the three-day taboos was to do nothing to hinder 
the soul from departing peaceably. And we gather that the 
spirits of the deceased were believed liable to cause more sickness 
and death. In a previous paper I have reported some beliefs in 
reference to the causes of disease emanating from the dead.'® 
Among them is to be noted that evil spirits entering the body 
cause sickness; that ghosts are sources of disease, according to 
Sally Brown, ‘‘It is the shadow of a dead person or ghost, com- 
ing at night, that brings sickness which may result in death 
unless medicine is prepared and taken for recovery.’’ 

Having had an opportunity in 1938 to witness and record the 
ceremony of reclothing and adopting a person within a year 
after death to carry the identity of a deceased relative, among 
the Tutelo descendants of this former southeastern Siouan tribe 
now surviving as an incorporated nation with the Six Nations 
of Ontario, I returned to the Catawba, of similar linguistic 
extraction, to investigate possibilities of memory of related 
rituals there. The results of discussion of the topic with Catawba 
elders were negative. Nevertheless the following practices were 
described by Chief Blue in connection with the event of death. 
They have to do with attending the departure of the soul. Some 
of the features described apply to well-known concepts forming 


15 F. G. Speck, Catawba Medicines and Curative Practices, Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Studies, Philadelphia Anthropological Society, 1937, 180-81. 
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part of the rites of the cult of the dead which stand out promin- 
ently in the southeastern area. When a person is nearing death 
the friends and relatives are summoned to assemble at the home 
of the dying person to attend the demise. The women present 
stay at the bedside of the sick one, offering what aid is possible 
to make him comfortable. The men assemble outside the house 
and build a ritual fire around which they stay all night to render 
what service they may in bringing water and render aid when 
called upon. The fire in question is made in the approved cere- - 
monial manner among practically all the tribes of the south- 
eastern culture area, by placing four large logs pointing radially 
in the cardinal directions with their inner ends coming together 
at the point where the fire in kindled; in the form of the ‘‘star- 
shaped’’ fire. The logs were 8-10 feet long and 12-14 inches in 
diameter. The old Indians used to say that ‘‘the people were 
waiting for them to die’’ when the ‘‘sitting-up fires’’ were built 
and maintained, whence the native designation for the occasion 
ye waha'tcare, ‘‘fire person die-watching’’ (or ‘‘causing’”: 
-tc- causative element). , The fire of the sort described is known 
as yap path’ ¢'pi’, ‘‘tree big fire’. One of the best remem- 
bered occasions attended by Chief Sam Blue was a number of 
years ago when Fannie Harris, wife of Chief Jim Harris (circa 
1860-72), was sick and dying. The solemnity was carried out 
as described, lasting all night. At the time the men did not 
engage in games or pastimes. 

Having in mind also the recently collected data on Tutelo 
post-mortem lamentation customs, inquiries were made of Sam 
Blue to secure a possible check upon Catawba corresponding 
procedures; to be expected as shared by other groups in the 
Southeast. He related: ‘‘Sometime during the year following 
burial, the family of the deceased occasionally gathered at the 
grave and cried. Sometimes only the bereaved widow or widower 
or the mother of the deceased did it alone. Crying at the grave 
is likely to be kept up until the memory and grief of death was 
dulled a little by time, say for a year. Istcu'na’ kyebmosa’re 
wehatew're, ‘Mother-mine grave (pit) to went, eried much’.’’ 
The description does not indicate a particularly formalized or 
imperative custom. 
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In regard to the existence of burial mounds as recalled in the 
tradition of the oldest Indians questioned it may be noted that 
nothing has been brought to light. And the interment of pottery 
with the deceased is known to the present Indians only through 
pottery jars, of the types resembling those which they still 
produce, being found occasionally .in graves washed out or in- 
vaded in the reservation cemetery. 

Using again the words of Sally Brown (1925) we have a short 
narrative of burial customs, graphic and definite. 

‘‘The ancient Indians, when anyone died, they dug a grave 
in the ground underneath the corner of the house and put him 
in the ground. They buried him in the ground near where he 
died. Three days after he was buried it was thought that his spirit 
would come back and drink water. If his spirit drinks the water 
will ripple. Before they buried him in the ground, all the 
people would keep awake. For three nights they would keep 
the fire and lights. They could not eat for three days while 
they were awake (watching). After a while they could eat. 
In the pot they put corn bread and put embers all around the 
pot. The children threw ashes out of the door. It is said that 
they would take ashes in their hands and blow them on the dead 
person so that his spirit wouldn’t bother them. We run away 
right now!’’ (Catawba Texts, 67.) 

That human sacrifice of an unspecified type in behalf of the 
dead was practised by the Wateree, a division of the Catawba 
deriving their local name from that stretch of the Catawba River 
which they inhabited, is evident from a statement by John 
Lederer (1669-70) as follows: ‘‘ ... his (the King’s) barbarous 
superstition, in hiring three youths, and sending them forth to 
kill as many young women of their enemies as they could light 
on, to serve his son, then newly dead, in the other world, as he 
vainly faneyed. These youths during my stay returned with 
skins torn off the heads and faces of three young girls, which 
they presented to his majestie, and were by him gratefully 
received.’’ 

The taboos laid upon the action of widows were noteworthy. 
They could not, without disapproval, speak to persons outside 


16 Lederer, Jno., Discoveries, etc., London, 1672, 19. 
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the family for a year. And, of course, marriage within this 
time was impossible. Nor would a widow cut her hair for a 
year. The widow is called ya’ yg be’ (or yg yg pt’) ‘‘woman 
(of the) road immovable’’, the term having reference to the 
narrow and restricted social lane in which custom obliged her 
to confine herself fur a year. 

We may devote a few lines of consideration to the custom of 
burial beneath the floor of the living-house, a practice formerly 
characteristic of the Muskhogean Creeks as well as the Yuchi 
and the Catawba. Sally Brown gave a reason for the practice, 
namely, the desire that ‘‘the dead folks would be with the family 
all together’’. In both the practice referred to and the reason 
assigned it an aspect toward the deceased is indicated which 
is quite at variance with the views of other groups in eastern 
North America among whom an avoidance of proximity to the 
corpse is characteristic. We have no means at the present time 
of distinguishing fixed attitudes toward the dead as being 
friendly or unfriendly. Despite the Catawba sentiment of amity 
toward departed spirits and the desire to cherish their presence 
and memories, there is evidence of fear toward them as incul- 
eators of disease among the living. There may be less incon- 
sistency in this situation than appears at first to our under- 
standing. Manifestations of regard for the dead in the manner 
described are thought to be influential in annulling baneful 
possibilities of infliction of disease by them. This explains the 
Catawba case. The custom of bone-burial and preservation 
prevalent in the Southeast from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Chesapeake area has been the subject of considerable specula- 
tion. The essence of such practices, when examined from the 
point of view of the bone-burial customs just noted, is not 
contradictory to the love-fear complex which this situation 
implies. 

III. Dances AND Musica INSTRUMENTS 

All too meagre is the traditional remainder on the subject of 

dancing among the Catawba. Only the oldest persons now 


living had witnessed their parents indulge in the night dances, 
which seem to have ceased as spontaneous regular performances 
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about 1875. From Mrs. Owl and Margaret Brown, and later 
from Sally Brown, and Sam Blue (chief 1931-) were obtained 
. the notes which I give here. Margaret Erown had participated 
in dances during her earlier life and Sally Brown had seen them 
performed by the old people up until about 1880. 

The term for dancing in Catawba is ¢-bari-’, which I am unable 
to resolve further by analysis. 

The Catawba dances seem to have been strictly night festivi- 
ties. In the winter time and in bad weather they were enacted 
inside the dwelling houses as long ago as can be remembered. 
At other times dancing took place on the hardened and smooth 
ground or ‘‘yard’’ (suk ta’he’) about the house. The dance 
ground had no prepared features in respect to ceremonial sweep- 
ing, or to squared or circular form, beyond what is incidental 
to the hard trodden weed-free area which adjoins the door area 
of each dwelling. An outdoor fire at one side furnished light, 
warmth, and the elements of comfort and cheer indispensable 
to the usual spirit of social gatherings in the open. One of the 
dancing grounds used regularly until about 1875, where Sally 
Brown remembers seeing dances performed in her girlhood, was 
on the present reservation road leading to the river bottom 
about one hundred yards below the house now occupied by 
Richard Brown. Susan Owl’s (Mrs. Samson Owl) father’s 
house stood here under an old oak tree long since cut down. ~ 
Other favorite dance gathering-places were at the houses of John 
Seott, on the north end of the reservation, of Nancy Harris and 
Jim Harris, located behind where the Mormon Church now 
stands, and of John Brown. 

The informants did not know if any custom of preparation 
by sweeping the dance plots before the festivities, although it 
is customary on the part of the neater householders, apart from 
any ceremony, to occasionally sweep the door yards with broom- 
grass (Andropogon sp.) hand brooms. 

Summarizing from all recent living sources, we have mention 
of a Bear Dance, Buffalo Dance, Blacksnake Dance, Wild Goose 
Dance, and Green Corn Dance known by name at least. to the 
informants. The only other specific source of information on 
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dances is Dr. Swanton '* who was told of the Bear Dance, Wild 
Goose Dance and Blacksnake Dance. He writes: 

“*Originally they took place out of doors, near the full of the 
moon, the former (Bear Dance) about roasting-ear time, the 
latter (Wild Goose Dance) in the fall. In the latter period of 
decline they were held indoors in winter. A drum was used, and 
the men carried gourd rattles, while the women had turtle-shell 
rattles fastened to their ankles in the familiar southeastern 
manner. The participants imitated bear and wild geese as well 
as they were able, the leaders being chosen in particular for 
their skill in representing their parts. Besides these there is 
said to have been a black snake dance.’’ 

Not to lose a word of information on the subject from these 
now obsolete sources of the southeastern Siouan group I quote 
the translation of a few remarks by Mrs. Owl, preserving her 
style of expression. 

‘*The Catawba people danced long ago. The Catawba people, 
they made a fire outside and danced around it. The dance was 
led by an old man. They danced at night until the night was 
half over (mid-night). They did not dance when it was day- 
light. The old man would sing and all other men would join 
with him. The woman stand behind their partners. Children 
(did not dance).’’ 

Sally Brown’s memory of dances witnessed in her early years 
visions twelve or fourteen men and women alternating in a ring 
formation behind a leader, dancing contra-clockwise. The step 
was a shuffling, alternating short-step. Her recollection of the 
leader’s introductory stanzas, yo hyo, intoned by the leader and 
repeated in response by the men dancers, e he by the leader, 
we he by the chorus; we he by the leader, we ho by the chorus, 
indicate a similarity with the social dance patterns of the 
Cherokee and Creeks. 

Mrs. Owl whose memory went back clearly over some sixty 
years did not know what the various dances were named or what 


17Swanton, John R., Catawba Notes, Jour. Washington Academy of 
Sciences, November, 1918, 8:629. 

18 Speck, Frank G., Catawba Texts, Columbia University Contributions 
to Anthropology, N. Y., 1934, 24:64. 
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symbols they carried out. Billy Harris (1924), however, de- 
scribed the Bear Dance as being of the round-dance type. He 
had also heard of the Buffalo Dance, but never saw it, and said 
the same of a Blacksnake Dance and a Green Corn Dance. The 
occurrence of some of these dances (Buffalo, Bear, Green Corn) 
among the Cherokee and the occasional contact between the mem- 
bers of the two nations make it possible that here we have con- 
fusion of data. It is more fortunate for us that the Wild Goose 
Dance has been witnessed by aged persons living at the time of 
investigation from whose memories I combine the details of de- 
scription offered in the ensuing pages. As for the Bear Dance, 
some generalized features are remembered by chief Sam Blue 
who was told of them by old Tom Stevens over forty years ago.’® 

That the dances possessed something more than social features 
in recent times may be concluded only by inference. There is 
no testimony to reveal spiritual disease prevention motives in 
their performance. One might hazard a venture that they were 
agencies for the averting of disease brought on through animal 
influences as are the corresponding chorals among the Cherokee, 
Creeks and other southeastern divisions ; yet the only memory of 
purpose drawn from the last two sources seems to point to their 
function as influences in hunting and corn-growing. 

Sexual indulgence as a feature of Catawba ceremonial prac- 
tices and social dances is not specifically stated as remembered 
by informants. It was undoubtedly, however, an uninstitution- 
alized feature of house dances here as elsewhere in the Southeast. 
The Catawba moral attitude has never been characterizd by 
strictness of restraint in such respects. 


DANCE DRIVER 


The dances were supervised by an officer whose duties were 
those of a manager. The office was that of ye mi-gra’he’, “‘big 
man’’, who attended the dance to keep order, to eject disorderly 


19 While Catawba homes and house plots no longer resound to the 
tramping of dancers’ feet, it may be noted that a revival of interest in 
tribal history and customs has taken place through stimulation of the 
school teachers and Mormon elders as well as by visiting ethnologists. 
Chief Blue has trained a little group of pupils to perform some of the 
dances in a spectacular fashion for exhibition. 
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people, and to encourage those present to take part in the per- 
formance. One person customarily held the office as long as he 
was able, the last such having been Billy George (kara’tce’’). 
A similar office functions among the Cherokee. Margaret Brown’s 
memory furnished an anecdote relative to that office and at the 
same time betrays the attitude held toward the negroes by the 
Catawba. 

‘* About sixty years (circa 1860) ago a young negro was em- 
ployed on the reservation, cutting wood and helping the Indians 
in other labors. He enjoyed considerable freedom among them. 
On one occasion, when they were holding a dance up on the hill 
on the north end of the reservation at Billy George’s house, he 
yielded to an impulse to participate with the Indians joining 
in the line of dancers near the end. Immediately a cry arose 
from the driver. The dancers broke file and turned upon the 
negro. He fled down through the woods, the horde behind him, 
and esecapted by eluding them in the thickets along the river. 
It is said they might have killed him had they caught him then.’’ 


INSTRUMENTS FOR MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT 


With the decline of Catawba dancing, native musical instru- 
ments passed out of use. The older informants, however, all 
remembered something definitely of the pot water-drum, while 
the Brown family (Margaret, Sally and Sam) had heard of and 
seen examples of the gourd rattle and of the foot rattles of box- 
turtle shell now to be described. 

The pot-drum was constructed of an ordinary clay pot of the 
Catawba ware of medium size over the mouth of which a piece 
of wet rawhide (calfhide in recent times) was stretched and 
bound below the rim of the pot by a thong or cord wrapping as 
shown in figure 1 (ef. fig. 2), a cooking-pot drum of improvised 
construction. It was called tus kehg’’, ‘‘pot striking’’, by Mrs. 
Owl, and tus ka‘hare, ‘‘pot striking’’, by Margaret and Sally 
Brown. Its tone was softened by keeping a little water in the 
pot while it was being used and the head kept wet by shaking the 
water in the pot. The beater was an eight-inch stick of light 
wood with thickened head. 
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Fic. 1. Catawba improvised cooking-pot drum (8” diam.), and turtle-shell 
(Cistudo carolina) rattle attached to instep of man leading dance. 


Fic. 2. Catawba improvised pot drum (734” diam.). (Museum American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, N. Y., cat. no. 19/1621) 
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Several specimens of the traditional foot-rattle made of a 
complete shell of a box turtle were produced by Sam Blue. The 
shell had been cleaned, the open ends kept closed by the harden- 
ing and drying of the hinge membrane, which distinguishes this 
American genus of Cistudo, and some small white pebbles placed 
inside to rattle. Several tie-thongs of hide or string were fast- 
ened through holes in the sides of the shell by which it was tied 
on the instep (fig. 3). It was worn by the men. 


Fic.3. Catawba tortoise shell rattle formerly attached to instep of male 
dancer. Pebbles inside produce the sound. (Sketch by Louise 
Barrett; % natural size.) 


Sally Brown had heard that the women wore clusters of turtle 
shell rattles on the leg below the knees, which again recalls the 
Cherokee woman’s leg rattles. She gave the term ka’ sa‘sa‘hare, 
‘turtle rattle’’, for this and the preceding. 

The hand rattle of an entire gourd dried with its seeds left 
inside to cause the sound, is likewise remembered as the leader’s 
instrument. A feature of its construction described distinctly 
by Sally Brown was the series of perforated holes in the gourd 
rattle which she added was ‘‘to let the sound out.’’ -There is in 
this observation a note of detailed accuracy in that occasionally 
a Cherokee leader’s gourd rattle is seen with rows of holes in its 
sides explained as a means of improving the sound. Most 
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Cherokee rattles are, however, not perforated, while those of the 
Creek and Yuchi frequently are. It evidently means something 
in the history of southeastern instruments. Designations for 
the varied types of rattles are se‘sa’hare, and tei‘tei’‘hare, 
onomatopoeic terms (Margaret and Sally Brown), also do’patare 
se‘ sare’ha, ‘‘something clear (also ‘chain’) rattling’’. The gourd 
was used in the dance called kustg’tcera hi-muna’re, ‘‘corn-roast- 
ing (the) ear dance’’, an equivalent of the Corn Dance. On 
subsequent occasions Sally Brown gave additional terms for 
rattle, all of them onomatopoeic, tca‘tca’‘teure, ‘‘rattling hard’’, 
also referring to the noise made by dry leaves in the wind, and 
do'patce’‘sare, *‘something makes rattling’’. 

The same informant vouchsafed recollection of having heard 
of three rattles made of stiff hide with dogwood seeds inside tied 
to the waist-belt of women dancers. We hear of no correspond- 
ence to this instrument from other sources. 

An early reference to ‘‘musical calabashes’’ used by Catawba 
chiefs at the occasion of a treaty of peace contracted between the 
Troquois and Catawba at Albany, 1751, during the solemnities 
of singing-approach and speech-making, comes from Robert 
Mills, Statistics of South Carolina, Charleston, 1826, 111 seq. 
(For this reference I am indebted to C. E. Schaeffer.) 


WILD GOOSE DANCE 


The only particulars for this performance that we have to 
offer are those contained in the translation from a short text 
by Mrs. Brown. She had witnessed it in her younger days. 

‘‘The Wild Goose dance. In a house they dance together 
going around a chair dancing considerably, out of the open door 
and around the house. The door yard is swept clean and from 
in front of the door the dirt is all swept away. Dancing hard 
they turn back and come in the house. They drink whiskey and 
all get drunk. Yo’ + ho + i’ho + ye'ki: yu wane’ we ha yw’ 
yo wa’ hye + de’hane sata’no, we say this in the Indian dance 
manner of doing. We are happy, the old women and the old 
men, we dance together.’ (Catawba Texts, 65.) 

Sam Blue, son of Margaret Brown, and now headman of the 
Catawba, recalls some details of the Wild Goose Dance as told 
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him years ago by a centenarian, old Tom Stevens when he was 
still alive about 1900. The formation of the dance began with 
the participants holding hands and strung in a line, all singing 
and following the leader. Next at a certain change in the stanza 
of the song they spread out in the form of a V, still holding 
hands. ‘This figure represented the flight of wild geese. In the 
V formation they advanced back and forth a few times. At the 
end of this movement the leader suddenly whooped, all answered 
him, and the dance ended. On some occasions the leader carried 
a gun and discharged it at the time he whooped to break up the 
the dance. Each round of the dance consumed about fifteen 
minutes, it was remembered. The symbol of the performance 
was the action of the geese in their flight and their sudden dis- 
persion upon the attack of the hunters. The present thought of 
informants is that it had some motive in connection with hunting. 

No corresponding performance has been disclosed among the 
Cherokee. 


HORSE DANCE 


The description of the Catawba Horse Dance follows closely 
that of the Cherokee performance. Mrs. Owl ventured the few 
statements concerning this dance as the subject of a short text 
of which the following is a free translation. ‘‘The horse dance 
is different. About ten persons dance forward and then go back. 
Every woman has a partner and they dance toward the fire and 
then retreat. Only the men sing. They step and jump fast. 
The women do not touch the men. The women do not sing.’’ 
(Catawba Texts, 64-65.) 


BEAR DANCE 


This dance is also remembered as having been witnessed many 
years ago by the Browns. Margaret remarks in reference to 
it in the following translation. 

‘When dancing the Bear Dance (they) dance when rattling 
the gourd (to make them) dance hard. The chief dances wav- 
ing feathers, carrying them waving in his hand. On the calf 
of the leg tie the gourd (rattle), and laugh much.’’ (Catawba 
Texts, 66.) 
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Besides these few words, we have the recollections of Sam 
Brown. He, as present chief of the band, has attempted during 
the last ten years to revive its performance among the children, 
teaching them in the following manner. Two men, as principal 
dancers, face each other stamping and crouching with arms out- 
spread like bears. Of a sudden they approach placing hands on 
each other’s shoulders and swaying. At the same time they 
grunt in gutturals. In a few seconds they release and circle 
each other facing as before. The grappling and backing off 
is repeated several times. Sam thought that a singer performed 
for the dancers seated in the open space where they went through 
their antics. Later (1938) the same informant stated that old 
Tom Stevens had told him of the practice of hunters, after 
killing a bear, to clear a space in the woods, lay out the body 
of the animal, skin it, and dance around the carcass, the leader 
wearing the skin upon his back. 

In 1937 I received from Sally Brown mention of a Feather 
Dance, watkatu’ kayo’ hare, ‘‘feather waving’’, as remembered 
by old John Scott who was chief sometime before 1890. No 
one living now has seen the dance. Its distinctive feature was 
the waving of feathers held in the hand, making motions about 
the body, suggestive of the manner in which the Cherokee per- 
form the Eagle Dance.*° 

There is furthermore a vague memory of a dance in which a 
section of gourd shell covered the faces of some of the dancers, 
but recollections in Sally Brown’s mind are too murky to quote. 
That a masked dance was part of the Southeastern Siouan rituals 
is proved by Lawson’s narrative of what he witnessed when 
stopping at a Waxhaw village on the Congaree. The Waxhaw 
were a subdivision of the Catawba. Subsequent questions of 
Sam Blue brought out statements that he recalled hearing of face 
masks worn by a dance leader, made of musk-rat hide with the 
hair removed, painted red around the eyes, called y¢ i’tihipa’hare, 


20 The Catawba still remember and upon occasion use feathers as pacific 
emblems. A hazy memory of the ancient calumet rites of the southeast— 
the historic “flag of truce ””—survives in the form of a staff about five 
feet long with several bunches of large feathers (turkey in recent times) 
attached to the upper end. Chiefs have carried it wherever they go on 
business as a symbol of friendliness, or it may be carried by an attendant. 
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‘*person eye (or face) on’’. No further particulars of function 
were remembered. 

We possess no information to show that a formal calendar 
arrangement of dance rites existed further than what is evi- 
denced in the comments of Sally Brown who had heard her 
mother speak of occasions when the old people gathered for 
dancing at the various homes in the settlement. She describes 
dances held at the different houses as taking place when the corn 
was being harvested. As each family transported the corn in 
the husk from the fields to the house, it was piled in a heap in 
the house-yard. Here it awaited its turn to be husked by com- 
munity free labor. On appointed afternoons the combined work 
and play went on until the rounds of all the families of the 
tribe had been made. The corn-husking gatherings were of the 
familiar type: ripening ceremonies. The people assembled at 
the appointed house in the early afternoon and the company in 
a festive spirit fell to upon the task, husking until late evening. 
The period of labor terminated when it was decided that enough 
had been done for the time. Dancing was begun at the insti- 
gation of the household head. After two or three hours of danec- 
ing a supper or feast was spread by the host of the house. The 
Green Corn Dance was the main feature of the evening program. 
Such an oceasion is referred to as kustu’k haba'riwe ‘‘Corn-silk 
Dance.’’ Then the varied round of social dances followed until 
midnight. Sometimes, it is siated, several nights were required 
to finish the husking and fill the granary at each house. I can- 
not help feeling, by way of comment, that there is some signi- 
ficance in this record since it implies a similarity with what we 
have knowledge of from Tutelo sources. The Tutelo ceremony 
of the Four Nights Dance is a harvest rite performed at the 
time of ripening of the corn crop. It too was an occasion of 
labor, accompanied by the enactment of dance rites from which 
its name, the Four Nights Ceremony, was derived.” The Cayuga 


21 A preliminary account of this Tutelo rite has been made the subject 
of a paper by the writerewhich appeared in the Bulletin of the Archaeo- 
logical Society of North Carolina, Vol. II, No. 2, Sept. 1935, entitled Tutelo 
Rituals; Aboriginal Carolina Cultural History Revealed in Canadian 
Research. 
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in Canada have taken over the same rite from the Tutelo in- 
corporated with them, according to the understanding of the 
Canadian Iroquois. A protracted gathering period in late 
summer marked with social ceremonial importance is accord- 
ingly indicated as one characteristic to be listed for the south- 
eastern Siouan cultures. 


A NOTE ON ADJUSTMENT AND CULTURE 
JOHN M. Cooper 


IVING life in volitional tranquility and equilibrium calls 
for adjustment between self and natural and social en- 
vironment. External natural and social conditions may accord 
or disaccord with internal wish. Usually they partly accord, 
partly disaccord. So far as they disaccord, maladjustment and 
tension obtain. Adjustment and release of tension may then 
be established or attempted either by changing self or by chang- 
ing environment. The present short note is intended merely 
to propose the problem: Do cultural phenomena reflect in any 
significant manner these alternative methods of adjustment be- 
tween self and environment ? 

There seem to be certain grounds for concluding that oriental 
and occidental culture have placed somewhat differing emphases 
upon the alternative methods of adjustments. Naturally there 
can be no question here of absolute contrast of black and white, 
so to speak. This would be gross oversimplification and dis- 
tortion of the facts. We can only speak of greater or lesser 
emphases, as between Orient and Occident, of dominant or dis- 
tinet cultural trends and drifts and tendencies. Both methods 
obviously obtain in both cultures. It is merely a question of 
relative stress. 

There does appear, however, to be appreciably more of ad- 
justment by change of self in predominant oriental philosophies 
of life than in occidental. One very able Chinese scholar has 
attributed the relative failure of China in science to just such 
a cultural trend. He felt that ‘‘in Europe the technique 
developed was for knowing and controlling matter, while in 
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China that developed [by Neo-Confucianism| was for knowing 
and controlling the mind. To the latter technique India has also 
made a great contribution’’. ‘‘The | Neo-Confucian] ideal is to 
diminish the human desire in order tp recover the heavenly 
reason’’. ‘‘China, ever since the disappearance of the ‘nature’ 
line of her national thought, has devoted all her spiritual energy 
to another line, that is, to find good and happiness directly in 
the human mind’”’. ‘‘Modern Europe is trying to know nature 
and to conquer, to control it; but China tried to know what is 
within ourselves, and to find there perpetual peace’’.' 

Buddha seeks peace with eyes closed, looking within. A cen- 
tral aspect of Buddhistic adjustment between self and environ- 
ment, between wish and outer reality is the control or even 
suppression of wish. Many of the most important phases of the 
practical philosophies of Brahminism revolve around the search 
for peace and equilibrium through cognitive and volitional 
changes within the self,—through contemplation and wish- 
suppression. The Chinese philosophers, after the days of 
Mo Tse and Suen Tse, were mostly concerned with the conquest 
of self as the key to life-adjustment, rather than with the con- 
quest of the natural environment, or even, directly, of the social 
environment.” ‘‘Our central self or moral being is the great 
basis of existence, and harmony or moral order is the universal 
law in the world. When our true central self and harmony are 
realised, the universe then becomes a cosmos and all things attain 
their full growth and development’’.* Lin Yutang himself 
interprets Confucianism as fundamentally seeking ‘‘a rational- 
ized social order through the ethical approach, based on personal 
cultivation’’, as seeking ‘‘ political harmony by trying to achieve 
the moral harmony in man himself ’’.* 

Are these contrasting oriental and occidental avenues to ad- 
justment discernible in other cultures? Is it, for instance, 


1 Yu-lan Fung, “ Why China has no science ”, Intern. jour. of ethies, Apr. 
1922, 32: 258-59. 

2 Yu-lan Fung, ibid., 261. n 

3 Tsesze, The central harmony, in Lin Yutang, The wisdom of Confucius, 
N. Y., 1938, 104. 

+Lin Yutang, ibid., 6. 
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reading too much into the evidence to see these alternative efforts 
at adjustment and release of tension in certain phenomena of the 
Ghost Dance as contrasted with certain phenomena of Delaware 
Peyotism as described by Petrullo?® 

The Ghost Dance was at heart a drive toward bringing about 
readjustive changes in the natural environment, through the 
renewal of the earth and replenishment of the game, and in the 
social environment, through the return of the Indians, ancestors 
and all, and the retreat of the whites. 

The Delaware peyote cult, presents a picture in many respects 
basically different. In it there appears no conscious drive or 
wish to bring back the pre-European natural and social environ- 
ment. Instead the readjustment between self and environment 
is in very large measure striven for through change of inner self. 
‘* Aid is not sought for material success in worldly enterprises’’. 
‘‘Equanimity of spirit in the face of the most adverse con- 
ditions’’ is advocated. The peyotist should ‘‘look upon mis- 
fortune with indifference, on evil with pity for the perpetrators, 
on injustice with compassion for these |those| responsible’’.® 

The present writer cannot recall seeing any formulation or 
treatment of the problem here raised,—if it be a problem of any 
significance. A secondary, historical aspect of the problem 
would be: In how far has defeatism conditioned such attempted 
readjustments, as, for instance, in the case of the Delaware 
peyotist ? 


5 J. Mooney, The Ghost-dance religion, BAE-R 14, pt. 2, 1896; A. Lesser, 
The Pawnee Ghost Dance hand game, Col. U. Contrib. anthrop., 16, 1933; 
V. Petrullo, The diabolic root, Phila., 1934; W. La Barre, The peyote cult, 
Yale U. Publ. anthrop., 19, 1938. 


6 Petrullo, loc. cit., 147, 145, 146. 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE 


HE Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Anthro- 

pological Conference was held on Tuesday, April 11, 1939, 

at The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. The 

morning and afternoon sessions were presided over by the Vice- 
President, Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 

The papers and talks given at the two sessions constituted a 
symposium on the general topic, ‘‘The Relations of Anthro- 
pology to Other Disciplines’’. Dr. Martin R. P. MeGuire dealt 
with ‘‘Anthropology and Ancient History’’; Dr. Julius Lips, 
with ‘‘ Anthropology and Law’’; Dr. Regina Flannery Herzfeld, 
‘* Anthropology and Psychology’’; Dr. John M. Cooper, ‘‘ Anthro- 
pology and Philosophy’’. 

At the afternoon session the following officers were elected: 
Honorary President, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, D.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D.; President, Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, 8.J.; Vice- 
President, Rev. Berard Haile, O.F.M.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Rev. John M. Cooper; Assistant Editor, Dr. Regina Flannery 
Herzfeld; Executive Board: Rev. Albert Muntsch, 8.J., Rev. 
Morice Vanoverbergh, C.1.C.M., Rev. Thomas MeVicar, C.S.Sp., 
to 1940; Mother Mary Joseph, O.P., Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, 8.V.D., 
Dr. Fred P. Kenkel, to 1941; Rev. Leopold Tibesar, M.M., Rev. 
Dr. Arthur J. Heffernan, Very Rev. R. McCoy, White Fathers 


. of Afriea, to 1942. 


It was the general sense of the members that the annual meet- 
ing of 1940 be held in the Middle West, but the decision as to 
exact place was left to the President and Secretary-Treasurer. 
The subject proposed for the symposium at this meeting was: 
Race Problem’’. 
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